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THE CURSE IN EDUCATION. 

BY KEBECCA HAEDING DAVIS. 



Occasionally, would it not be a wiee thing for a growing na- 
tion, like a growing boy, to look to its health: to test the rules 
by which it lives, and find out whether they are making it sturdy, 
or sickly and anaemic ? Just now, when we propose to take mil- 
lions of half-savage aliens under our roof-tree, is it not a,fit time 
to examine the maxims which govern, the household, and which we 
must soon thrust upon them ? 

The most urgent of these rules — the one in which the Ameri- 
can puts absolute faith — is, "Educate; send every boy and girl 
to school." 

It never occurs to the American that there can be a mis- 
take or room for hesitancy there. He may have his doubts as 
to the efficacy of religion. Indeed, the recognition of a God 
can hardly now be said to be one of the rules by which this 
household of the United States is governed. Your average busy 
citizen may grant that there is Some One, somewhere in 
the spheres, possessing an uncertain, vague power. He will even 
go so far as to send his wife and daughters to church, to keep 
on terms with Him. But he protests against any definite acknowl- 
edgment of Him by the body politic; he does not see — as his grand- 
father saw — God behind the changes of the weather or the 
doings of nations; he would resent the idea that He was likely 
to meddle in the serious businesses of the world, such as the 
Stock Exchange, caucuses or peace commissions. 

He may never put it into words, but his belief is that the 
great American nation is now quite too strong to need any father- 
ing by an invisible power. As his trust in God has lessened, his 
faith in man has increased. Educate a man, he says, teach him 
mathematics, chemistry, or what not, and he can take care of 
vol. clxviii. — 510. 39 
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himself in the universe. It is this unspoken creed that has 
made the schoolhouse a fetish in the United States. Whether it 
stands in a village in New England, or in a Florida swamp or in 
an Indian reservation, we all believe that a life-giving ichor goes 
out of it which will conquer not only ignorance, but poverty and 
crime. 

This idea came naturally enough to Uncle Sam, when he 
found his gates besieged by hordes of ignorant Irish, Germans, 
Russians, Huns and Italians, and within his gates other hordes 
of ignorant negroes and Indians. Their ignorance seemed to 
him the deadly disease which would destroy the nation. Cure 
that, by a certain amount of book learning, and the American 
would be the typical intelligent and moral citizen — a model for 
the world. 

Hence the public school. 

Has the public school done its work ? Has education been al- 
ways an unmixed blessing to America and Americans ? 

This question cannot be answered so easily and positively as 
loyal sons of the Eepublic may suppose. 

Two or three facts which come up in my memory seem to 
me to have a bearing on it. 

First: On the table before me lies the annual report for 1898 
of the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary in Pennsylvania. 
Here is one item: Ninety-one convicts who were in the prison 
last year had served one or more terms in it before. Of these 
hardened offenders, only nine were unable to read and write. 
Of eight, no record had been kept; but, as the majority of 
them were forgers and counterfeiters, they evidently had received 
some mental training. The remaining seventy-four were all edu- 
cated, having attended school for from two to nine years. 

Another fact: Three years after the opening of free schools 
in London, a marked increase was noticed in the number of ju- 
venile offenders in the city prisons and reformatories. There 
was, too, a change in the kind of crimes committed by them. The 
number of boys and young men convicted of forgery, grand lar- 
ceny and intricate swindling schemes, was more than doubled, 
while the number of sneak thieves, drunkards and pickpockets 
was lessened by one-half. As years passed, the proportion of edu- 
cated criminals largely increased. 

" Are we to understand, then," demanded a zealous humani- 
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tarian in Parliament, " that our graded schools are breeding- 
houses of crime ? " 

But this was too pessimistic a view. Education did not breed 
crime in the pupils; education only gave crime tools to use. The 
three K's never begot a desire in the mind of a boy to work harm 
to his fellows; but, finding the desire there already, they taught 
him to forge a note instead of picking a pocket. Without edu- 
cation, he tramped barefoot in the mire of the broad road that 
leads downward; with it, he drove in a chariot, but on the self 
same road and to the same dark end. 

Again: About fifteen years ago, I was in a lonely corner of 
Louisiana — a district of pale green prairies sloping down to the 
gulf, dotted with the half-cultivated farms of the French Acadians. 
These they had been since they left Acadie years before. An 
isolated, separate clan, they had retained the character, the handi- 
crafts and the bits of homely, useful knowledge which they 
brought with them, and also the same utter ignorance of the 
outer world. Very few of them could read or write. The men 
tilled the fields on the shores of the black bayoux which crept 
lazily through banks of purple and yellow fleurs-de-lis, and the 
women in their cabins wove the soft, gay cotton stuffs in which 
they all were clad. They had no railways, no school-houses, no 
bosses with schemes for making big fortunes, no politics and 
no newspapers. For years, there had not been a case from among 
them in the parish court of theft or adultery or murder. They 
worked enough to keep them from want; they went to mass in 
the morning, and to a dance at night. They were faithful hus- 
bands, loyal friends, tender mothers; a single-minded, honest, 
merry folk. What more would you have ? 

When I went away from this Attakapas country, and looked 
back at the great, dull green plain rolling down to the sea, with its 
pleasant farms and snug little homesteads gay with flowers, soft 
floating gray mists now and then clouding the sunshine, it seemed 
the very land of peace. Surely its name should be Arcadia, not 
Acadie. 

A year later, I heard a philanthropic Northern lecturer descant 
on the ignorance of this people, and beg for aid to "send the 
schoolmaster among them, to open the way for railways, busi- 
ness and civilization." 

Would not any intelligent American question seriously 
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whether these people would be elevated or lowered in the actual 
Bcale of being by these things ? 

Take another community — one in a remote corner of New 

England. Fifty yeare ago, X was a live, prosperous village. 

The heads of the families were whalers — captains, mates and 
crews. They could read and write, they were keen-witted, quick- 
eyed, red-blooded men, who gathered on their long voyages pre- 
cisely the kind of knowledge which they needed for their call- 
ing, and brought home, too, histories and news of far-off coun- 
tries beyond the seas. Sometimes, indeed, they took their women 
folk with them on their voyages, and thus, continually, windows 
were opened through which glimpses of the great outside world 
came into the lonely hamlet. The life in it was full of hard 
work, but not without its fun; it was active, healthy and human. 

But the whaling industry is dead in X now, and so 

are the old seamen who followed it. The generations that suc- 
ceeded them have not found any industry to take its p. 1 ace. 
The swamps remain undrained, the fields unfilled, the fish dis- 
port themselves by millions in the bay undisturbed. The old 
people in the village keep themselves and their children alive 
by renting their houses to summer boarders. But the children 
have but one ambition — to be educated; their feeble energy finds 
its only outlet in an academy and college course. Nothing could 
be more laudable, according to ordinary public opinion. Visitors 
look with awe at the three huge school houses and the free li- 
brary, which tower over the village houses, until they discover that 
there is not a cobbler nor a tailor nor a druggist nor a skilled 
mechanic in the village. Then they begin to wonder whether 
book learning is the only wholesome and needful thing in the life 
of a community. 

The young girls of X go through " the course," nibbling 

at a dozen sciences, and philosophies and two or three languages, 
long enough to learn the flavor of each, but not long enough 
to find any actual food for their brains; not long enough even 
to teach them the first lesson of education — how little they know. 
They find no place as teachers, for New England is filled with 
women competent to teach, standing in rows waiting for a va- 
cancy. These X "young ladies" — for they are careful to 

give themselves that degree — settle down at home. They will 
not cook nor wash, as their mothers do; they are no longer of 
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the class of tradespeople; they are unfitted to marry the honest 
laborers on the farms; they mope and look at the world in false 
lights through their tears, and join the great army of half -starved, 
hysteric, morbid women in New England — the most useless fig- 
ures, perhaps, in the world's swarming myriads. 

The majority of the young men return and wait in vain for 
work in which their book learning will prove effective. They 
have no capital to go into business; the professions are enormously 
overcrowded; they look down with contempt on the trades or any 
manual labor, in which was their chance for useful, earnest lives. 
One or two men of unusual. power have gone to the West and suc- 
ceeded, the others in the end, driven by dire need, usually tak- up 
some occupation which gives them food. They have just enough 
education to make them loathe and despise the work on which 
they must depend for their livelihood. 

A still more tragic instance is the negro, who, as soon as 
he was freed, was taken out of the cabin of the slave field- 
hand, not to be taught to read his Bible, and earn his bread as a 
skilled mechanic, but to study the higher mathematics and Plato, 
French and German, medicine and law; and then, with con- 
tempt and insult, was denied the chance to use his knowledge. 

What, then, is wrong? Too much education? 

No ! No sane man can doubt that to educate a human 
being, so as to develop his individual capacity and to fit him for 
his especial place in life, is the best thing we can do for him. 
It is a gift to him from his fellow men, second only to that of 
life. But it must be given with wisdom and discrimination. 

Now what wisdom, what discrimination, do we show when we 
educate our boys and girls ? When we set out flowers in a 
garden, we give to each the position and the food and the water 
suited to its peculiar needs. The research of many generations 
has made us wise in the queer idiosyncrasies of lilies and roses 
and tulips, and taught us how to bring out the full strength of 
every root or graft. But we cultivate human souls en masse. 

Into that aforesaid school house, of which we boast with such 
fervor, are going to-day countless legions of little Pats and Jans 
and Sambos — boys with a myriad differing capacities, ten- 
dencies and destinies. And each is crammed with the same dose 
of unassimilated facts — the alphabets of a dozen sciences, which 
ie never learns to put together into an intelligible word. Noth- 
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ing more cruel and ridiculous was ever done in the world. It is 
the old story of the boys of Dotheboys Hall, who were ranged 
into a row while Mrs. Squeers ladled into each gaping mouth 
the same dose of treacle and sulphur. 

One of the foremost teachers in the country, the head of 
a great preparatory school, once said to me: " True education 
is to find the quality and bent of each pupil's mind, and give it 
only such food as will develop them." I glanced at the pile of 
textbooks — huge accumulations of bare questions and answers — 
lying on his desk. " What can I do ? " he said, with a despairing 
shrug. "My boys must 'pass' in all of these books to enter 
college, and in college the aim still is to ' pass,' not to grow." 

Of course, we all know the secret reason which prompts this 
American system of education. Every child must be prepared for 
any possible position. The boy who will end his days behind the 
counter of a village store, and who has no ambition nor quali- 
fication to do other work, must have his smattering of Greek and 
philosophy, because he may some day be Senator or President. 

The girl from X , who would be fitted for a full, happy life 

by a course in dressmaking or cookery and arithmetic, studies 
trigonometry and art. May she not, some day, be the first lady 
of the land ? Dull, good young women by the tens of thou- 
sands, meant by nature to brood over homes and to mother chil- 
dren, and to teach them truth and honor and the love of God, 
grapple with the Semitic tongues or biology, with the hope that 
they will be club women or scholars, and train their sons for 
college. 

It is, as we all know, the Chance for every man that con- 
stitutes the true greatness of America. But it is this Chance also 
which is at the bottom of our discontent, of our vulgar pretension, 
of our intolerable rudeness, and of the false values which we are 
apt to place upon the things of life. Perhaps the falsest value 
is that which we set on mere book learning. Without religion, it 
only qualifies the thief to be more expert in his thieving. If it is 
not assimilated into a man's life, and made a part of his every- 
day work, it becomes a deadly alien weight on both. 

When will Americans see that there is no blessing like the 
education which we can use; but that the education which we 
cannot use is a curse ? 

Eebecoa Habding Davis. 



